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ABSTRACT 

This report is the culmination of a project that 
assessed the status of arts education in the public schools in 
Indiana. Detailed information on Indiana's total arts education 
program, including the areas of music, visual art, theater and dance 
education, was solicited by a comprehensive mall survey. An executive 
summary states that: arts literacy should become a basic part of 
education; all students should learn t^e basics of arts education; 
there should be increased number of art specialists; and citizens 
need to promote arts education in Indiana. Survey results and nine 
recommendations made by the Indiana Arts Education Task Force ar^ 
provided. The task force outlines a method to introduce arts literacy 
and ways various organizations can support the arts, including the 
Indiana State Board of Education, the Indiana Department of 
Education, and the Indiana Arts Commission* as well as professional 
arts education associations and local teacher organizations. (KM) 
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This report Is the culmination of a project developed as a coop- 
erative effort between the Indiana Arts Commission and the 
Indiana Department of Education. In 1987. the Indiana Arts 
Commission, under the direction of Thomas Schorgl. received an 
Arts in Schools Basic Education Planning Grant (AISBEG) from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. The purpose of the grant 
was to assess the status of arts education in the public schools in 
Indiana. 

In order to develop a relevant project and to seek input from arts 
educators and professionals from around the state, an Arts 
Education Task Force was convened and chaired by Dr. Jeffrey 
Patchen. Arts Consultant for the Indiana Department of Educa- 
tion, to assist in the development of both the survey instrument 
and subsequent recommendations for future action. The Arts 
Education Task Force met numerous times ovei the past two 
years to serve as a resource and guide for the project. 

A comprehensive mall survey was designed to solicit detailed 
information on Indiana's total arts education program, including 
the areas of music, visual art. theatre and dance education and 
to secure the opinions of arts educators and school administra- 
tors regarding their arts education programs. This survey, which 
was designed cooperatively by the Indiana Department of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Richard Colwell of the University of Illinois and the 
Indiana Arts Education Task Force, was tested in ten pilot school 
sites in Indiana before the final Instruments were distributed. 

The survey Itself was created in sections for each of five groups of 
respondents: A. Music Teachers; B. Visual Art Teachers; 
C. Teachers responsible for Theatre Education; D. Teachers re- 
sponsible for Dance Education; and E. Building Principals. The 
sections for teacher responses were divided according to level: 
elementary school. Junior high/middle school and secondary 
school. 

The surveys were mailed by the Indiana Department of Education 
to building principals during Febniary - April 1988. Of 1731 
survey instruments sent. 1268 were returned, an overall re - 
sponse rate of 70%. By grade levels the response was: 

eleraentary schools: 704 returned 62% response rate 
middle/Junior high: 278 returned 92% response rate 
secondary schools: 288 returned 93% response rate 

The Indiana Arts Commission contracted with Dr. Richard 
Colwell and Dr. Charies Leonhard of the National Arts Education 
Research Center at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
palgn for analysis? and interpretat<on of the collected data. They 
prepared an exhaustive report. The Fine Arts in Indiana Public 
Schools 1987-88 detailing the suivey results. 
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In ^990, the Indiana Alliance for Arts Education, with consultant 
Susan Zurbuchen, was asked to serve as facUltator/author for 
the development of a summary document. The Indiana Arts Edu - 
. cation Task Force met in three sessions to establish a focus for 
I the report and to produce reconunendations for action. 

This document and a summary brochure will be disseminated to 
arts educators, school administrators, legislators, colleges and 
universities, local arts organizations and interested citizens 
throughout Indiana. 



Indianapolis. Indiana 
August 1990 
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Executive Summary 

since the early 1980's. the United States has been seriously 
concerned about the quality of education of lis young people. 
The schools iiave been challenged to develop and provide the 
necessary resources for strengthening programs In language arts, 
mathematics, science and technology. We know that the children 
of today's schools will be leaders in the 21st centuiy. We are 
concerned that they are adequately prepared to work and live In 
that global society. Literacy, as an educational objective, is the 
focus of many a rallying cry. Indeed, competency in the written 
and spoken word is an essential skill. 



Literacy in the truest sense is more than reading and writing. It 
means understanding ourselves and the world around us and 
communicating that understanding in various ways. The arts, 
more than any other language, provide a way to communicate 
thoughts, feelings and emotions. Tlie arts send mese^ges that 
words caimot convey. 

Arts literacy means knowing how to see. hear and move as well as 
read and write. Appreciation for and understanding of music, the 
visual arts, theatre and dance are building blocks in the develop- 
ment of arts literacy. The study of the arts is an essential compo- 
nent of basic education. 

Indiana's schocl children are not literate in the arts. Arts literacy 
Is not part of basic education in Indiana's public schools, Arts 
education in Indiana is mired in the rocletal and educational 
demands of the past. Arts education has not kept pace with 
other educational reform in Indiana. For cample, a major reform 
cfTort has recently been made to reduce class s\xe through Indi- 
ana Primetlme. Comparabie slgniflLant efforts have not yet been 
made in arts education. The time has come for mr*.A education 
to take It's ilghtful place In education, alongside language 
arts, mcthematlcs. science; and history. 

The leadership In both the arts and education o/. the state and 
local levels have some very serious work to do. Tho findings of 
the statewide survey, V e Fine Arts in Indiana Public Schools, 
1987-88, delineates clearly the weaknesses in Indiana's arts edu- 
cation programs. 

Following a national pattern reported by tht National Endowment 
for the Arts in it's 1988 publication. Toward Civaization, the 
primary focus of arts education in Indiana is on performance 
and/or production, frequently to the exclusion of the studies 
inherent in discipline-based arts education, which includes the 
study of hl-story. criticism and aesthetics. This focus on per- 
fomiance and production has a long history in arts education 



"Art is humaniiy's 
most essential, 
most universal 
language. It is not 
afrUl, but a 
necessary part of 
communication. 
The quality of 
civilization can be 
measured tfvough 
its music, dance, 
drama, 
architecture, 
visual art and 
literature. 
We must give our 
children 
knowledge and 
understanding of 
civilization's most 
profound work. " 
Ernest L. Boyer. 
Pn?sldent of the 
Carnegie 

Foundation for the 
Advancement 
of Teaching 
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and, for the most part, the strong support of students, parents, 
arts teachers and school administrators. 

While performance, both Individually and In ensemble, is an 
Important component of the performing arts, alone It does not 
provide students with literacy In the art form, A sole emphasis 
on studlo-orlented production In the visual arts does not develop 
the artistic literacy necessary to understand and enjoy the works 
of art which represent a cultural heritage. 

The time has come for all schools to teach all students the 
basics of arts education. These basics Include the skills, knowl- 
edge and understanding needed to evaluate works of art based on 
critical perception and analysis as well as the ability to produce 
or perform those works of art, 

Ihe lack of sulTlclent funding for arts programs contributes sig- 
nificantly to the state of arts education In Indiana, Funding for 
music, visual art. theatre and dance education programs Is inade- 
quate In Indiana school districts. In only a small percentage of 
schools does the district provide full funding for arts education. 
Instead, arts teachers, parents and students are often responsible 
for obtaining the funds necessary to carry out the educational 
goals of arts education. In Indiana, student fees and, to an even 
greater extent, fund raising activities support arts education 
programs. 

Arts specialists are key elements In strong arts education pro- 
grams. In 20% of Indiana's elementary schools. Instruction In 
both music and art Is provided by the classroom teacher only. 
There are far fewer specialists working In theatre and dance 
education. Responsibility for theatre education Is usually carried 
out by English or language arts teachers. In dance education, 
the majority of the Instructors are physical education teachers 
with no formal training in dance. 

In those schools where arts specialists do exist, pupll-to-teacher 
ratios often exceed 750: 1 on a weekly basis lor music and art 
specialists. The time has come for Indiana to strengthen the 
numbers of arts specialists teaching In all grade levels. 

The lack of arts specialists and a dearth of budgetary funds to 
provide the resources such as slides, reproductions, music, 
materials, tapes, etc., limit drastically the development of quality 
arts education. In order to provide arts education programs with 
the necessary in-school resources, as well as offer arts students 
exposure to artists, performances, programs ond exhibitions, 
school districts must make a renewed eflbrt to provide sufficient 
funding. They must look to cooperative funding programs with 
community arts organizations, businesses and the Indiana Arts 
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Commission to extend the funds available for arts education. 



The development of a comprehensive arts education program 
statewide requires cooperation and leadership from many con- 
stituencies besides the Indiana Department of Education and 
local school corporations. Institutions of higher learning have a 
great role to play In the leadership of arts education, Indiana 
colleges and universities provide teacher training programs for 
both the general classroom teacher and arts specialist. Because 
of that role, they have a responsibility to see that teacher training 
Includes the arts as an essential part of basic education, Addi- 
tionally, these institutions have a wealth of arts resources (per- 
forming groups, artists, arts reference materials, instructors) 
that, shared with local schools, can expand arts education pro- 
grams. 

Stronger programs between state and local agencies {Le.. Indiana 
Arts Commission, Indiana Department of Education, city/county 
governments and school boards) and arts educators should assist 
In developing arts literacy statewide. These state agencies can 
continue to build vital services to local schools arts education 
programs by serving as a resource for information and funding 
programs available in communities throughout the state. For 
example, thr Indiana Arts Commission's Arts in Education 
program provides funding for artist residencies in schools and 
local communities throughout Indiana. 

Ix)cal community organizations, parents and business and civic 
leaders all have a part to play in the development of arts educa- 
tion. School boards and school administrators are responsible to 
the citizens they serve. The people of Indiana have a right to 
expect quality arts education programs in their schools. The 
time has come for all people who care about and are Involved 
In the education of Indiana's children to take an active role 
In strengthening arts education in Indiana* 
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Survey Results and Recommendations 
from the Indiana Arts Education Task Force 



Recommendation One 

Arts education in Indiana is not yet a full partner In the educa- 
tlond reform movement either at the stale or local level. The 
Indiana State Board of Education sets the agenda for change In 
Indiana's public school system. Leadership for his vital issue 
would need to come from the Indiana State Board of Education 
through a formal policy statement expressing its support of arts 
literacy. 

The Indiana State Board of Education can send a clear message 
to the entire educational community through its support of arts 
education as basic education. Priorities will change at the local 
level A^hen the state provides decisive sustained leadership In the 
form of directives and funding recommendatJons. 

On behalf of the children of Indiana, the Indiana Arts 
Education Task Force recommends that: 

The Indiana State Board of Education adopt a policy 
stating the Importance of arts literacy and that adequate 
fiscal and staff support be provided within the Indiana 
Department of Education to Implement the policy. 



"Art, no less ttmn 
philosophy or 
science, issues a 
challenge to the 
intellect The great 
works of music, 
sculpture, painting, 
engraving, and all 
ottier Jonns of 
artistic expression 
engage the mind, 
teaching lessons 
about order, 
proportion and 
genius.*" 
Former United 
States Secretary of 
Education. 
William J. Bennett 



Recommendation Two 

In many school districts in Indiana, the relative importance of 
arts education may be left up to the superintendent of schools or 
perhaps a building principal who may not understand the value 
of a comprehensive arts education pro^^ram. Too often a district's 
mission statement defining a qualltv education does not Include 
the word "artvS''. As a result, the commitment of the school 
district to arts education Is ambiguous at best. 

Basic prtn education alms to provide all students, from kinder- 
garten though grade twelve, with knowledge of and skills In 
music, dance, theatre and the visual arts. 

Following the lead of the Indiana State Board of Education, a 
policy affirming arts education as an essential part of the basic 
curriculum should bo adopted and Implemented by all local 
school dlstrtcts In Indiana. 

On behalf qf the children oflndianUf the Indiana Arts Edu- 
cation Task Force recommends that: 
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Bach local school board adopt a mission statement 
that includes arts literacy as an essential part of 
basic education. 



Recommendation Three 

Information from the Statewide Assessment shows that Indiana's 
arts education programs sulTer from a gross lack of funding from 
tax dollars. Indiana school corporations come nowhere near full 
support of music, visual arts or theatre programs through teix 
monies. In only a small percentage of schools does the corpora- 
tion provide full funding for any arts education programs. A large 
percentage of the arts budgets (as much as 61%) comes from 
non-tax funds for which students and parents are responsible. 
Arts teachers (especially band directors) and arts students, 
serving as agents for fund raising, are forced to spend an inordi- 
nate amount of time and energy in fund raising. 

High school principals reported the following percentages of their 
total budgets, including salaries, are estimated to be devoted to 
arts education: 

• 26% reported less than 2% for arts education 

• 38% reported 3-5% 

• 30% reported 6-10% 

• 10% reported 11% or higher. 

The low expenditure of money for arts education reflects the low 
priority of the arts as a component of basic education in Indiana 
schools. 

Elementary school arts programs have another money problem. 
Many elementary schools apparently do not even establish yearly 
budgets for their music and art programs. 

In elementary music education, 

• 35% report no designatnd yearly budget amount for the 
wind/percussion program; 

• 61% report no designated budget (or no program) for 
chorus; 

• 66% report no designated budget (or no program) for string 
instrument instruction. 

In elementary visual art programs, the report indicates 69% have 
no specific budget for books or slides, and 20% have no desig- 
nated amount for expendable supplies. 

This lack of a yearly budget places arts specialists in the unten- 
able position of having to ask for funding on a month to month or 
as-needed basis. Clearly, this budgetaiy whimsy is not in keep- 



7 laust study 
politics and war 
that my sons may 
have liberty to 
study mathematics 
and philosophy. 
M\j sons ought to 
study mathematics 
and philosophy, 
geography, natural 
history, and naval 
architecture, 
navigation, 
commerce, and 
agriculture, in order 
to give iheir 
children a right to 
study painting, 
poetrij, music, 
architecture.,," 
President 

John Adams, 1780 
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Ing with arts education as an essential component of basic 
education. 

The low priority of the arts contributes to its difficulty in winning 
a fair share of scarce resources. When the arts are viewed as 
important and essential to the basic education program, they 
should receive the same support at the local level as any other 
basic subject area. 

On behalf qf the children of Indiana, the Indiana Arts 
Education Task Force recommends that: 

Adequate public funding at both the state and local levels 
be provided to support and enhance the quality of arts 
education In grades K-12. 



Recommendation Four 

Arts education programs must be taught by persons knowledge- 
able in the arts. There are several Issues that cloud the horizon 
of appropriate staffing of arts education programs in Indiana. 

1. Arts education programs need full-tin^* specialists in music, 
visual arts, theatre and dance. 

Although the Statewide Assessment gives passing marks to 
Indiana in its number of music and art specialists, the situation 
is far from superior. Music specialists and visual art specialists 
are not available in 20% of Indiana's elementary schools and 
many of the schools with arts specialists have unreasonably high 
pupll-to-teacher ratios. The situation for teachers of creative 
drama/theatre arts and dance is much more serious. 

The survey reveals that Indiana elementary schools do not have a 
viable arts education program in either theatre or dance. Only 
2% of the teachers who conduct theatre activities in elementary 
schools majored or minored in theatre in college. Elementary 
school dance is most often a facet of physical education. Only 3% 
of the teachers responsible for dance or creative movement ma- 
jored or minored In dance in college, while 31% indicated no 
fomial training in dance, but some dance experience in college. 

2, Teacher preparation programs lor arts specialists need to 
provide more emphasis on history, theory and aesthetics in 
order to develop a more balanced arts education curriculum. 

If the arts curriculum is to include a more discipline-based 
approach, including the study of history, criticism and aesthetics, 
teachers must be adequately trained and convinced of the impor- 
tance of these curricular elements. 
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3. Programs for continuing education of teachers need to be 
available and accessible to arts specialists, 

Staff development is another key issue for arts education. Since 
learning is a lifelong process, professional development must be 
an integral element in a comprehensive arts education program. 
The Statewide Assessment found that for a majority of Indiana s 
school districts, time for professional development by arts spe- 
cialists is sorely lacking. For example, m 53% of the schools, 
elementary music teachers report no time for professional devel- 
opment in music, while another 26% of music specialists receive 
one day or less each semester, 

4 Schools need an appropriate method to augment the work of 
arts specialists with accomplished artists, musicians, liistori- 
ans. critics, dancers and actors. 

Arts education programs in Indiana do not regularly Involve the 
use of community and/or professional artists to supplement the 
teaching efforts of classroom teachers oi arts specialists. Pro- 
grams offered by the Indiana Arts Commission and other state 
and local arts agencies have had little effect on school districts In 
furthering the use of artists in the classrooms. 

• Approximately 40% of the teachers at all levels were un- 
aware of any helpful programs from the Indiana Arts Com- 
mission for their students' age group, 

• Only 16% of the schools at the elementary level employ 
visual artists to make prejentations to students or to help 
teachers. 

• At the junior high level, only 13% of the schools employ 
artists. 

These low numbers are reported even though 43% ol the art 
teachers consider relationships with community visual artists 
iielpful 

On behalf of the children €(f Indiana, the Indiana Am 
Educatlo i Task Force recommends that: 
The arts be taught by full-time art* specialists and enhanced 
with qualified artists and other experts. 



Recommendation Five 

The data provided by the Statewide Assessment points out the 
serious unevenness In arts curricula in Indiana. Music and 
visual arts education programs appear strong and viable 
throughout the state. Although there are school districts without 
art and music si)eclallsts at all levels, and although funding Is 
erratic, music and visual art programs continue to be the major 
fomi of arts education available In Indiana today. 
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Theatre and dance education lag far behind In their acceptance, 
programming, staffing and funding In most Indiana schools. 
Dance education Is the least viable of the four arts education 
programs. There are few dance specialists and dance is most 
often offered as a unit in physical education classes. Theatre 
education is stronger than dance education due to the long 
standing tradition of creative dramatics, plays and musicals at all 
levels. However, theatre education is rarely offered as formal 
instruction but usually as an after-school activity. 

This lack of balance among art fomis is a serious weakness in a 
comprehensive arts education program. All art forms have their 
own Importance, their own unique message to communicate. It 
is essential that school districts develop plans and programs to 
address all four art fomis at all levels of education. 

Local school administrators and school boards musi take a 
serious look at their district's commitment to deliver a quality 
comprehensive arts f iucation program. 

On behalf of the children of Indiana, the Indiana Arts 
Education Task Force recommends that: 

A comprehensive arts education program in music, theatre, 
dance and visual arts be provided for all students in grades 
K-12. 



7// could tell you 
what I mean tti 
words, there would 
be no need Jor 
dancing. 
Choreographer 
Isadora Duncan 



Recommendation Six 

The Indiana Arts Education Task Force also recommends 
that: 

To ensure arts literacy, a comprehensive arts education 
program at the local level include the following elements: 

A. A Written Sequential Curriculum for Music, Visual 
Arts, Theatre and Dance 

The Statewide Assessment reports that arts educators In Indiana 
appear to be responding to the demands for written sequential 
curriculum. The Fine Arts Proficiency Guide published by the 
hidlana Department of Education has been influential In develop- 
ing standards for arts curricula. A majority of schools at all 
levels report a written sequential curriculum for music and the 
visual arts. However, less than 15% have a stated dance curHcu- 
lum. In theatre education, less than 5% of elementary and 
middle schools and 26% of high schools have a written sequential 
curriculum. 

Schools that have or are rievelopin/t a written curriculum rely 
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heavily on the arts specialist at all levels for the development of 
the schoors arts education curriculum. In 59% of the reporting 
high schools, music teachers either develop their own curriculum 
or make extensive modil'lcations In the district's curriculum. 
Visual art teachers In 78% of the high schools make modifica- 
tions in the curriculum to meet student needs and interests. 

It is c.ear that both the Indiana Department of Education and 
local school districts must make the development of currle ular 
standards a top priority for basic arts education, 

B. Study Which Balances History, Criticism and 
Aesthetics with Performance and Production 

The research data Indicate clearly that the primary focus in arts 
education programs Is on performance or production and leam- 
ing essential to quality In those endeavors. Scant attention Is 
given to emphases Implicit in discipline-based arts education 
(DBAE). 

National arts education research reported by The J. Paul Getty 
Trust in Beyond Creatii\g: The IHace for Art in America's Schocds 
reports that arts programs need to be developed that teach con- 
tent from the four disciplines that constitute art: art history; 
art production (perfomiance); art criticism; and aesthetics. Such 
discipline-based programs help children understand art better, 
draw inferences about art*s historical and cultural contexts and 
analyze and interpret the meaning of artworks. 

The emphasis on production and development of artistic tech- 
nique Is due. in part, to present art teacher education programs 
which do not prepare arts specialists with the knowledge, under- 
standing or perspectives required to conduct a more balanced 
arts education program. 

In addition, principals report a high satisfaction with the music 
and visual art programs in their schools. Those programs which 
showcase students and schools are deemed successful. Conse- 
quently It may be difficult for the arts specialist to swing the 
pendulum to the less visible, more academic aspects of music or 
art history, criticism and theory. 

C. Multi-cultural arts studies which reflect the rich 
traditions of the arts In western and non-western cultures 

The cultural diversity of the United States has always been an 
inherent factor in its development as a nation. Increasingly, the 
changing demographics of our country are focusing the eyes of 
education on the importance of understanding and appreciating 
the vast array of cultures in the world. 
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The National Endowment for the Arts' 1988 publication Toward 
Civilization makes this statement: 



'Thanks to art, 
instead of seeing a 
single world, our 
own. we see it 
multiply until we 
have before us as 
many worlds as 
tfiere are original 
artists../' 
French author 
Marcel Proust 



The first purpose of arts education is to give our young people a 
sense of civilization. American civilization includes many cul- 
tures - from Europe. Africa, the Far East and our own hemi- 
sphere. The great works of art of these parent civilizations, and of 
our own, provide the guideposts to cultural literacy. Knowing 
them, our young people will be better able to understand, and 
therefore build on, the achievements of the past; they will also be 
better able to understand themselves. Great works of art illumi- 
nate the constancy of the human condition," 

As a nation, and as a state, we have a responsibility to see that 
arts education provides a global perspective of the creative world 
of the arts. 

D« A Variety of Adequate and Appropriate Arts Learning 
Resources in Both the School and the Community 

Resources for the arts are not limited to money. They include 
instruments and music; a stage and materials for sets; a proper 
dance floor; a kiln; a dark room for photography; and computers 
for both graphic artists and aspiring composers. 

Assessment statistics Indicate that Indiana schools generally 
provide music rooms for instruction and rehearsals along with 
adequate perfomiance sites. Visual art teachers have more lim- 
ited resources. An overwhelming number (84%) of high schools 
do not have their own art galleries. Even more distressing is the 
lack of reproductions and slides of art works available to arts spe- 
cialists. 

• Of the high school art teachers who responded, 

61% report the availability of 25 or fewer reproductions. 

• While slides are understandably more numerous, 
42% Indicated their school has 100 or fewer art slides. 

School districts have a responsibility to piovlde the necessary 
tools lor the educational environment. School districts can 
extend Ihelr own resources by taking advantage of resources 
wllhln the community. Ix)cal arts organizations, colleges and 
universities and public libraries all have opportunities to enhance 
arts education programs in school systems. 

Indiana arts education programs exemplify the gulf that exists 
nationwide between arts educators and arts education on the one 
hand and artists and the arts establishment on the other. 

High school principals responding to the survey reported only 
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limited relationships between school arts programs and the 
community. 

• 23% of ihe principals reported the existence 
of strong relationships; 

• 24% reported some cooperative planning; 

• 43% reported limited Involvement; 'Very few schools 

• 10% reported no involvement. ^^^^ 

participation 

The numbers for elementary and middle school principals showed ch<!dren with 
even less Involvement with the community. special needs/ 

In addition, arts specialists have not established working rela- 
tionships with their community counterparts, although they 
participate In professional associations with their academic 
peers. Sharing music, instruments, property or facilities with 
community organizations is not a common practice in Indiana, 
with less than 40% of either music or visual arts teachers indi- 
cating such practicv^'.s in their school. 

E« School-sponsored Live Arts Experiences Including Artist 
Residencies, Performances* Assemblies, Field Trips 

The Infomiatlon gleaned from the survey shows clearly that 
school districts across the state do not take advantage of the 
great wealth of cultural resources that He in their own communi- 
ties. Very few schools on any level regularly engage artists to 
enhance the learning experience in the classroom. Nor do the 
schools regularly take advantage of ♦he wealth of opportunities 
available from museums, galleries, theatres and concert halls In 
their own community or at other nearby locations within Indiana. 

Enriching the musical experience of all high school students with 
live musical perfomiances appears to have low priority In high 
school music programs. Of the schools responding, 81% reported 
that such events take place only once a year or not at all. Fur- 
themiore, only 8% of the schools have regularly scheduled per- 
formances by non-school music groups or soloists. 

The study also indicates that many Indiana visual art teachei j 
may not be aggressive In arranging visits of art students to 
museums. Only 39% of the respondents report an organized 
program of field trips to museums. 

F* Equal Opportunities and Appropriate Instruction In All 
Arts Disciplines and at All Age Levels for Gifted and 
Talented Children and for Children with DlsablUtles 

An important aspect of a quality arts education program is the 
opportunity for ALL students to participate, learn and create. As 
basic education, the arts must be provided to all students regard- 
Arts Uleraqi in Indiana: An Imperative for Chanqc 15 



less of physical or mental abilities, This emphasis takes two 
directions - st pport for programs that Identify and stimulate the 
gifted and talented students - and arts programs appropriate for 
children with disabilities. 



''75% of the high 
school principals 
indicated that they 
were aware of 
students who had 
stayed in school 
because arts 
courses and 
activities were 
available to them. ** 



From the Statewide Assessment it appears that schools in Indl- 
ana do not provide a systematic procedure to identify talented 
students. Only 21% ol the middle school visual art departments 
have such an evaluation plan. Asked what the primary consid- 
eration upon which gilledness in the visual arts is based, 33% of 
those teachers indicated it was by teacher evaluation. 

Statistics in music bear the same emphasis. Only 21% of the 
elementary schools surveyed report an identification procedure 
and/or follow-up special programming for musically talented 
students. 

The situation is even more dismal for children with disabilities in 
the Indiana public school system. Very few schools have arts 
participation by children with special needs. Research and experi- 
ence have shown that people with handicaps possess creativity 
and the desire and need to express that creativity through the 
various art forms. 



One fact that emerged from the survey is that many arts teachers 
are unprepared to work with special populations in their pro- 
grams. An alarming 59% of the Junior high music teachers 
indicated they had no training, while another 12% noted they had 
one course in working with handicapped students. Clearly 
higher education must consider the entire student body in ade- 
quately preparing teachers of the arts- both in teacher-training 
and continuing education courses. 

One further Insight on the importance of the arts to the entire 
student population comes from the survey of principals. WTien 
asked in the Statewide Assessment whether the academically 
poorer students should have full access to the arts, over 80% of 
both elementary and middle school principals said those students 
should have the same arts opportunities as other students. 

G. Integration of the Arts into Other Academic Subjects in 
the Curriculum when Appropriate 

Although the primary objective of basic arts education Is to 
provide learning opportunities in each of the separate arts sub- 
jects, a comprehensive arts education includes the integration of 
the arts into other subject matter. The teaching of social studies 
or history can be enlivened and enhanced with knowledge of the 
arts. A theatrical presentation can make interesting and exciting 
a book or short story in English class or an event In history class. 
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For the sciences, the beauty and order In nature Is clearly evident 
in paintings and illustrations. 



Tlie integration of the arts Into other academic subjects, particu- 
larly In the elementary school, can come from two separate 
directions- the general classroom teacher and the music or art 
specialist. 

For a general classroom teacher to utilize the arts to further 
enhance learning In history, math or social studies requires that 
tlie teacher's college training mclude study in the fine arts. Too 
few teachers are adequately educated with an appreciation for 
and knowledge of music, visual arts, theatre or dance. Thus they 
are unable to take advantage of the learning opportunities offered 
by the arts. 

The Statewide Assessment indicates that many elementary class- 
room teachers have access to an arts specialist who provides a 
variety of services. 

• 80% of elementary school teachers have access to a music 
specialist; 

• 63% access to a visual art specialist. 

When asked what services these arts specialists provide It be- 
comes clear that the specialists' knowledge and talents are not 
being used to the greatest advantage. 

• 21% of the elementary teachers responded that the 
specialist was asked to obtain art supplies and equipment; 

• 4% were asked to evaluate classroom teacher Instruction 
and offer suggestions. 

The statistics are even more lopsided for elementary music 
specialists. 

• 39% obtain music, supplies, and equipment; 

• 1% evaluate and/or assist thfj classroom teacher. 

Clearly, the arts could be a much more potent force In the entire 
educational process if all teache -s and administrators were to 
take advantage of the resources available through their arts 
specialists. 

H. A Systematic and Objective Plan for Student Assessment 
In the Arts Using a Variety of Procedures 

In making arts education an educational priority and an Integral 
part of Indiana's education refonn. the arts must also take their 
place in the list of academic subjects whose testing and evalu- 
ation methods are called Into question, 



"Nowhere in the 
country is there 
any systematic, 
comprehensive and 
formal r^sessmenl 
oj student 
achievement in the 
arts; nor is the 
effectiveness of 
specific arts 
programs in local 
school districts 
generally 
measured... 
There are three 
unique problems 
involved in arts 
testing. The first is 
the lack of 
standardized 
curricula, texts and 
resource materials 
against which to 
test: the second is 
that the arts do not 
readily lend 
themselves to 
easily scored 
testing formats: 
and the third is the 
dispute among arts 
educators about 
whether testing in 
arts is a good 
idea." 
National 
Endowment 
for the Arts. 
Toward Civilization 
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'Within the 
education sector, 
leadership in 
scfwols and school 
districts is most 
important Wfiile 
the ejforts of the 
arts teachers are of 
the highest 
importance, 
leadership of school 
and school district 
administrators 
(principals and 
superintendents) 
and of school 
boards is equallij 
essential Where 
this leadership is 
present the arts 
can become a basic 
and the schools ca/i 
make a difference; 
where it is not they 
cannot. In 
exercising this 
leadership, school 
administrators 
must have as high 
exjiectations for 
arts education and 
provide for as 
frequent 
assessment of 
student progress as 
they do for other 
basic subjects, " 
National 
Endowment 
for the Arts. 
Toivard Civilizalion 



Information gleaned from Indiana's Statewide Assessment shows 
the national patterns to be in evidence in Indiana as well. 

In the elementary schools, a substantial number of both music 
and art specialists (35%-47%) evaluate student achievement 
primarily on ratings of attitude, attendance and elTort. The 
somewhat vague criterion of a -student's genera^ accomplish- 
ment" is a method of evaluation chosen for elementary general 
music classes by approximately 30% of the responding teachers. 

In comparison, evaluation methods of elementary visual art 
teachers show an understandable dllTerence between primary 
(grades 1-3) and Intermediate (grades 4-6). The use of "assess- 
ment of student art production" as a method of evaluation rise.^ 
from 37% with primary classes to 45% In the irtemiediate 
grades. As students mature thciv artistic pen. .-^lance becomes a 
greater evaluator of achievement. 

In Junior high school, music teachers begin to evaluate a 
student's performance in ensembles. However, a rating scale of 
attitude, attendance and effort remains the most common 
method of evaluation for ensembles by 41% of the leachers. In 
contrast. 67% of the visual art teachers chose the asses,sment of 
student art work as the most common evaluation method, 

A majority of Indiana high school music teachers (60%) use 
attitude, attendance, dependability and effort as the prlncipa-; 
criteria for evaluating students In large and small ensernblcj. 
However for music appreciation, theory and other nonperfomi- 
ance classes, evaluation of a more triditlonal academic nature is 
commonly used. Standardized tests are used by 65% of the 
teachers with an additional 9% u.sing teacher-constructed written 
tests. 

The concern that arts education does not lend itself to standard- 
ized paper and pencil, multiple-choice testing must be addressed. 
The arts will not Join the ranks as an essential component of 
basic education until a statewide effort is made to develop and 
carry out a concrete and compreh'^; sive plan lor student assess- 
ment In the arts. 



Recommendation Seven 

The Statewide Asses.sment clearly reveals that rt^sponsibillty for 
planning arts education experiences lor students is. to a great 
extent, left to the arts specialists in each ,school There appears 
to be little corporation-wide planning in the arts. 

Most of the coi7)orations do not have an administrati^r structure 
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that encourages or even pennlts such planning. While principals 
theoreUcally have overall responsibility for all instructional pro- 
grams In their building, In practice most principals leave the 
decisions about arts programs largely up to the appropriate arts 
specialists. 

In elementary schools, the statistics are particularly tclliag. In 
78% of the responding elementary schools, the music specialist 
has the prlman' responsibility for music jurrlculum planning 
compared with 13% of schools In which a music supervisor has 
that responsibility. 

In the elementary schools ^iO% report that the ait specialist bears 
responsibility for curriculum development in visual art. The fact 
that only 7% report that an art supervisor Is responsible un- 
doubtedly rellects the scarcity of such poskiona in Indiana. 

Although there are a greater number of fine arts supervisors or 
coordinators at the junior and senior high school levels, a good 
deal of curriculum planning and coordination remains with the 
specialist. Music programs seem to have a greater number of 
supervlso's than do visual art programs. In music, in approxi- 
mately 4(fi/o of th'2 schools, planning rests with the specialist and 
for 20% it Is the responsibility of a fine arts or music supervisor. 

On behalf of the children of Indiana, the Indiana Arts 
Education Task Force recommends that: 

Each school corporation take responsibility for the admini- 
stration and coordination of arti prog/anis to ensure uniform 
curricula and support throughout the district. 



The survey 
indicates virtually 
no curriculum 
planning in theatre 
or dance 
at any level. " 



RecommenUations Eight and Nine 

To achieve arts literacy In Indiana requires concern, cooperation, 
collaboration and. above all. leadership from all segments of the 
population: citizens, parents, classroom teachers, arts speclallsis. 
artists, administrators, school board members, It requires a 
commitment from members of the education community- not 
just arts educators. 

Since principals consistently express the importance and quality 
of their arts education programs, it would be appropriate for 
them to take a more active role in the development and evalu- 
ation of these arts programs. Planning and evaluation are essen- 
tial to strong programs In all areas of ba.slc education. Result' of 
these efforts must, as In other areas of school curriculum, be 
reported to the Involved parties i.e., school boards, community, 
parents and teachers. 
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On behalf of the children of Indiana, the Indiana Arts 
Education Task Force recommends that: 

A strategic planning committee for the arts function in each 
school district to addiess arts program development and 
evaluation 

and 

The evaluation of arts education programs be conducted 
regularly by a strategic planning committee with results 
reported to the local school board, school administration, 
teachers, parents and the community at large. 
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First Steps toward Arts Literacy 
as Recommended by tlie 
Indiana Arts Education Task Force 

Leadership in the drive for literacy in the arts will best begin with 
the support and affirmation of Indiana's Governor and Legisla- 
ture. 

It Is recommended that the Indiana Legislature: Indiana 

• Adopt a policy afflmlng the Importance of Arts Legislature 
Literacy as a priority component of basic education: 

• Direct the Indiana S^ate Board of Education to 
Implement the Arts Literacy policy; 

• Provide funding to the Department o« Education to 
Implement arts education programs through a line Item 
within the Department's budget. 



As the primary governing board for education in grades K- 12. the Indiana 

Indiana State Board of Education has a crucial role to play in qtate Board of 

strengthening arts education. It Is recommended that the Indl- oiaie DOdra oi 

ana State Board of Education: Education 

• Adopt a policy statement affirming the Importance of 
Arts Literacy (as defined previously); 

• Ensure and encourage the Indiana Department of 
Education to address substantive Issues in arts 
education; 

• Re-deflne "Fine Arts in grades K- 12 as follows: 

• In grades 1-8: music, visual art. theatre arts/creative 
dramatics and dance/creative movement 

• in grades 9-12: music, visual art. theatre arts and dance; 

• Adopt specific and separate minimum time require- 
ments from within existing time requirements for the 
arts to ensure that each student receives a balanced 
arts education program as follows: 

• for grades 1-3: (from the 120 minute total existing time 
requirement) 

• 60 mln./week for music 

• 60 min./week for visual art 

• for grades 4-6: (from the 180 minute total existing time 
requirement) 

• 90 mln./week for music 

• 90 mln./week for visual art 

• for grades 7-8: (from the 100 minute total existing time 
requirement) 

• 50 mln./week for music 

• 50 mln./week for visual art; 
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• Require music and arts specialists In grades 1-6; 

• Adopt gu^<:ieUnes for the Integratlori of theatre arts/ 
creative dramatics and dance /creative movement Into 
the existing elementary curriculum In grades 1-6 with 
the following time guidelines: 

• for grades 1-6: 30 mln. ''veek for theatre arts/creative 
drama; 30 mln./week lor dance /creative movement 

This 60 minute per week total to be Integrated Into class- 
room Instruction In basic skills areas and physical 
education respectively; 

• Require all accredited high schools to offer at least four 
(4) fine arts courses eaciii semester, at least one of 
which should be a substantive academic arts course 
available to the non-performing or non-studlo-orlcnted 
student; 

• Establish a fine Lrts graduation requirement at least 
two credits (1 year) In the flne arts for all jtudentf 
graduating from accredited Indiana high schools; 

• Direct the Indiana Department of Education to review 
and strengthen teacher certification policies, including: 

a. classroom teachers 

b. arts specialists 

c. non-certified /auxiliary stalTfor In-school Instruction 
which carries academic credit, specifically artists 
Involved In arts education programs. 

It Is the responsibility of the Indiana Department of Education to 
take an active and vigorous role In the development of quality 
arts education programs. 

It Is recommended that the Indiana Department of Education: 

• Provide a line item for art& education in the biennial 
budget: 

• Implement and enforce the policies adopted by the 
Indiana State Board of Education; 

• Establish ad-hoc committees in each of the arts disci- 
plines to: 

• Develop currlcular guidelines 

• Develop program evaluation tools 

• Study readiness In the arts. Including pre-evaluaMon 

• Develop multi-cultural guidelines for arts curriculum 
planning 

• Develop a resource list of recommended arts textbooks: 

• Require, as a part of the performance-besed accredita- 
tion program, that each school complete the Fine Arts 
Self-Study (Indiana Department of Education, 1988) to 
address the need for the development of comprehen- 
sive arts education programs; 
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• Review and strengthen teacher certification policies, 
including: 

a. classroom teachers 

b. arts specialists 

c. non-certified/auxniary sfafTfor In-school instruction 
which carries academic credit, specifically artists 
Involved in arts education programs; 

• In conjunction with the Indiana Commission for Higher 
Education, strengthen guidelines for college admission 
and advanced placement in the arts, including entrance 
requirements and recommended courses study; 

• Provide funds to local school districts for curriculum 
development in the arts; 

• Develop model curricula for substantive arts courses 
which include: 

• aural and visual perception. 

• cognitive knowledge, 

• historical perspective, 

• critical analysis, and 

• study of exemplary works of art; 

• Provide arts education training for teachers to assist in 
the identiflcatlon of gifted and talented children and 
children with disabiUtes. 



The Indiana Arts Commission can support arts education by Indiana 
promoting collaboration and cooperation among the state agen- /^f^g 
cles, the local schools and ihe arts organizations and artists in Commission 
Indiana. 

It is recommended that the Indiana Arts Commission develop new 
means to: 

• Embrace and support Arts Literacy for K-12 arts educa- 
tion; 

• Expand grant programs that provide funds for in-school 
arts education activities; 

• Disseminate arts resource publications for teachers; 

• Provide technical assistance funds to local schools for 
curriculum development, planning and evaluation in 
the arts; 

• Place greater emphasis during grant evaluation on co- 
operative efforts between arts organizations and local 
school districts; 

• Provide training in discipline-based arts education for 
all artists who work in the schools; 

• Establish an arts education advisory committee, whose 
duties do not include grant review; 

• Disseminate arts education publications, information 
and resources to each school corporation; 
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• Provide awards/rewards for thfjsf schools and arts edu- 
cators who derrelop exemplary aiis education programs; 

• Provide additional ftinds for arts education programs 
which focus on exceptional children, Including gifted 
and talented children and children with disabilities. 



Higher Indiana's colleges and universities should provide leadership in 

Education development of teacher training programs for the general 

classroom teacher and the arts specialist that will put greater 
emphasis on arts education for all students at all levels. 



It is recommended that Indiana's colleges and universities: 

• Strengthen undergraduate arts teacher-training cur- 
riculum to Include: 

• discipline-based arts education, 

• the needs of the gifted and talented and students with 
disabilities, 

• evaluation of student achievement and program evalu- 
ation, 

• the use of technology in the arts (computer-assisted arts 
programs); 

• Provide stronger training In arts education for general 
classroom teachers, Including: music, visual art. the- 
atre/creative dramatics and dance/creative movement; 

• Collaborate with the Indiana Department of Education 
concerning the development of guidelines for arts re- 
quirements for college admission and advanced place- 
ment; 

• Cooperate with local school boards to establish rela- 
tionships, advisory boards and committees for arts 
education; 

• Provide consultative assistance and workshops to 
schools, teachers and others engaged in arts education 
programs; 

• Offer teacher education (C.R.U. and C*E.U.) enrichment 
opportunities; 

• Offer exemplary arts programs to teachers and to quail- 
fled artists and scholars working in the schools; 

• Address the importance of multi-cultural arts programs 
in teacher education; 

• Export collegiate arts events and artists to the local 
schools; 

• Provide leadership in curriculum development through 
summer programs, leadership and team-building work- 
shops. 
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Ultimately, the success of arts education programs Is the respon- 
sibility of the local school district. 

It is recommended that every school district in the State of Indi- 
nna: 

• Adopt an Arts Literacy mlcslon statement; 

• Endorse and support financially iac poUderi and recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive arts education pro- 
gram (as previously defined); 

• Regularly participate In the Fine Arts Self Study evalu- 
ation provided by the Indiana Department of Educa- 
tion; 

• Direct the school administration to eotabllsh an arts 
curriculum in accordance with the Department of 
Education's Fine Arts Prqflciency Guide; 

• Create and/or Increase aohool corporation's financial 
support for the arts; 

• Re-evaluate and monitor on a regular basis the use of 
state monies for the arts; 

• Ensure fair distribution of capital Improvement money 
to Include the arts; 

• Provide resources for arts education programs, includ- 
ing equipment, supplies, facilities and live arts experi- 
ences; 

• Examine external fund raising by the arts and develop a 
district-wide policy; 

• Hire certified teachers who are qualified to fulfill cur- 
ricular requirements as outlined in the Fine Arts Proji- 
ciency Quider, 

• Increase the number of arts specialists at all levels to 
reduce pupil/teacher ratios and Improve quality of arts 
education to levels recommended by the Na*;/o:iai Art 
Education Association and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; 

• Create a strategic planning committee for the arts; 

• Include a fine arts graduation requirement of at least 
two credits (I year) in the fine arts for sll students. 



Local 
School 
Boards 



The efforts of teachers of the arts are of the highest priority for 
the development of a . rong comprehensive program in arts 
tUucatlon. 

It Is recommended that arts teachere throughout the state of 
hidlana: 

• Endorse and implement the policies and recommenda- 
tUn\» for Arts Literacy (as defined previously): 

• Demonstrate willingness to participate in planning and 
evaluation committees: 



Arts 
Teachers 
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• Commit time to serve on committees that affect the 
arts; 

• Demonstrate a personal commitment to lifelong profes- 
sional development in the arts; 

• Work together to establish a greater understanding 
among arts disciplines; 

• Promote the importance of arts to parents and include 
arts program rationale in contacts with parents and 
colleagues; 

• Implement a comprehensive arts education curriculum: 

• Join and become an active member of professional as- 
sociations, the Indiana Alliance for Arts Education and 
the Indiana Advocates for the Arts; 

• Promote and utilize live arts experiences for students 
through in-school performances, visiting artists and 
field trips; 

• Implement a regular means of measuring student 
achievement and program evaluation. 



Professional The importance of statewide arts organizations and teachers' 

Arts Education organizations can not be minimized. Groups speaking with 
Associations unanimity have a voice heard more strongly by decision-makers. 

and Locai it is recommended that professional arts education associations 

Teachers' and local teachers' organizations: 

Organizations , Embrace and support the policies of Arts Literacy (as 

defined previously); 

• Address the need for sufficient numbers of teachers to: 

• implement state time requirements for the arts. 

• provide a rich variety of electlves in the arts. 

• reduce pupil/teacher ratios to those recommended by 
national professional organizations; 

• Promote to arts teachers the importance of belonging 
to professional organizations; 

• Include arts personnel in local teacher bargaining 
teams when negotiating; 

• Become active in policy-making bodies attached to the 
State Board of Education, Department of Education and 
the State Legislature; 

• Establish a method for regular communication among 
members of statewide arts education organizations. 
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In communities throughout Indiana, arts organizations can make 
a significant contribution to the successful development and 
Implementation of comprehensive arts education programs. 

It is recommended that all arts organizations: 

• Embrace and support the policies of Arts Literacy (as 
defined previously); 

• Make their organization and personnel known to 
schools and teachers; 

• Establish an education advisory cominlttee within the 
arts organization, including arts specialists, classroom 
teachers, parents, school administrators and commu- 
nity members; 

• Develop arts education programs which reinforce the 
Department of Education's guidelines for arts educa- 
tion. 



Arts 

Organizations 



Parents and families have responsibilities to their children related 
to quality arts education. They also have opportunities to en- 
courage direction and affect changes in policy within their own 
school corporations. 

It is recommended that all parents throughout the state: 

• Advocate comprehensive arts education programs in 
local schools; 

• Monitor local school board activities related to arts 
education; 

• Participate in school arts activities, programs and com- 
mittees; 

• Become Involved with local strategic planning commit- 
tees for the arts; 

• Become an active voice for arts education in the state 
and local parent-teacher associations; 

• Work to ensure appropriate support from tax monies is 
alloted to artb education; 

• Advocate the reduction of fund raising activities used 
to support curricular programs in arts education and 
the replacement of raised funds with tax monies; 

• Become familiar with local and state curriculum guide- 
lines and evaluation procedures in the arts; 

• Join and become an active member of professional as- 
sociations, the Indiana Alliance for Arts Education and 
the Indiana Advocates for the Arts. 



Parents 
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